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Barth’s “Letter to a Pastor in East Germany” 


Several months ago an East German pastor wrote 
to Karl Barth asking him for counsel, in the form 
of eight questions, about Christian conduct behind 
the iron Curtain. The American press quoted a 
few items from Barth’s reply that have resulted 
in widespread criticism. The full letter has at last 
been translated and will soon be published in this 
country by Association Press. 

A perusal of the full text of the letter makes 
clear that the newspaper excerpts were sensation- 
alistic and not representative of the letter as a 
whole. Barth’s strictures against the West need to 
be seen in the context of the full document, which 
is divided into four parts. First, Barth greets the 
East German pastor and gives a brief explanation 
of why he has been reticent about speaking on the 
Communist situation in Europe. Second, the main 
body of the letter (to which attention is directed 
below) consists of exhortation, counsel and encour- 
agement to a fellow Christian in a difficult situa- 
tion. Third, Barth replies briefly to the eight ques- 
tions, and most American press quotes have come 
from here. Finally, Barth offers a closing saluta- 
tion, urging East German pastors to remember that 
their counterparts in West Germany also have par- 
ticular problems in witnessing to the gospel in their 
situation. 

There are still questions that can be addressed 
to Barth, even when the letter is read in full: (1) 
Does Barth need to make almost crudely insulting 
comments about a “well-known American theo- 
logian” who asked him why he was silent on the 
Hungarian question, and does Barth really under- 
stand what lay behind that request? (2) Is not Barth 
himself speaking from the isolation and safety of 
a Swiss “castle” when he makes sweeping indict- 
ments of the West that obviously are not informed 


by facts but only by long-established and apparent- 
ly unexamined prejudices? (3) Is it wise to give 
specific and concrete advice to people in life and 
death situations when the adviser admittedly does 
not know too much about the detailed situation 
that lies behind the questions? (4) When all the 
bad things have been said about the West and all 
the good things have been said about the East, does 
there not come a time when the Christian must 
take a stand on one side or the other? 

These and other questions will continue to be 
addressed to Barth. However, it is important for 
Americans to go beyond negative reaction to his 
letter. For the central portion of it in particular 
has a message for the West as well as for the East, 
and for this message we can only offer Karl Barth 
our thanks. 

(1) Since Barth does say some harsh things about 
the West and since he does compare America with 
“the fleshpots of Egypt,” we need to realize that this 
is, in fact, the way many Europeans look at us. It 
may be hard for us to understand why others find 
it difficult to choose between East and West, but it 
obviously is difficult and the fault is at least partly 
ours. When the European image of America is held 
up to us, as in Barth’s letter, the likeness is not 
flattering. That we should be viewed in this unflat- 
tering light is not solely the fault of the person 
doing the viewing. What he sees must be closer to 
what is really there than we like to admit. 

(2) The letter can help us to understand better 
why Barth and others are loathe to be drawn into 
an absolute choice of West over East. Barth makes 
clear in this letter that he does deplore the tactics 
of the Communist state as much as we do and that 
he is not blind to the evils it represents. But he 
also does not want such sentiments to be used by 
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protagonists of what he calls a primitive anti-com- 
munism in such a way that the cause of the West 
is invested with the aura of a holy crusade against 
total evil. Barth is right in warning us of our ten- 
dency to make a closer and closer identification 
between our cause and “goodness.” He may not see 
as clearly as we might wish that we acknowledge 
our political choices to be cloudy ones, but he sees 
with urmost clarity that no political choice can be 
invested with much self-righteousness. 

(3) Barth’s most important contribution, how- 
ever, is his magnificent setting forth of a biblical 
basis for living in the midst of a time of troubles. 
This part of the document will remain true and 
relevant long after the specific problems that 
prompted it have passed and have been replaced 
by other specific problems. Here we see how bib- 
lical faith can be related helpfully to any immedi- 
ate situation. The gospel remains true despite out- 
ward circumstances that seem to deny its truth. 
This is still God’s world despite all signs to the 
contrary. The faith can speak to men in desperate 
circumstances today just as it has in former days. 
Barth makes much of | Peter 5:8-9: “Be sober, be 
watchful. Your adversary the devil prowls around 
like a roaring lion, seeking someone to devour. 
Resist him, firm in your faith, knowing that the 
same experience of suffering is required of your 
brotherhood through the world.” 

Barth is rightly concerned to point out that the 
“roaring lion” cannot be equated just with commu- 
nism and that to “resist” is not just to be anti-com- 
munist. For the real “roaring lion,” the real devil, 
the real anti-Christ, may be much more difficult 
to distinguish, and this adversary may well be at 
work in the West in less discernible forms than com- 
munism. The “roaring lion” must be resisted on 
our side of the Iron Curtain as well. 

The positive faith in the gospel of God's sover- 
eign grace shines through this letter much more 
than the specific political judgments concerning 
which Karl Barth may be as wrong—or as right— 
as anyone else. Through the entire document runs 
the message of joyfulness that is possible in the 
service of God, wherever God has placed one. And 
a letter from an East German pastor, sent to Barth 
after his letter was received, indicates that this got 
through to them: “The very best effect of your let- 
ter is that it gives us courage to read the Bible, to 
preach, to witness and to make free decisions.” 

So God is sovereign, and wherever the Christian 
is placed, he can and must live in this faith. He 





need feel no regret that he is called upon to rely 
simply upon the Word and the Spirit. For these 
are the weapons of his warfare, and the Church 
resists and is “firm in the faith’ only when the 
faith of the Church is this faith. 

Barth draws specific conclusions from these affir- 
mations with which many readers will disagree. But 
those who wish to come to different conclusions 
can hardly do better than begin where Barth begins. 

R. M.B. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY AND DESEGREGATION 


HE ACTION of the trustees of Duke Univer- 

sity in refusing to allow the university's Di- 
vinity School to admit Negro students is an exam- 
ple of remarkable intransigence on the part of peo- 
ple who have every reason to know better. 

One can feel sympathy for a school board har- 
assed by the fear that there may be violence, or at 
least incidents of bitterness with integration, or that 
the quality of education will be reduced in cases 
where the Negro schools have had lower standards. 
But the Duke trustees have no such excuses. They 
acted against the wishes of both faculty and stu- 
dents knowing that there would be good relations 
between the races in the Divinity School. They 
have good reason to expect that the same would 
be true in other schools of the university if they 
become integrated. They also know that the uni- 
versity need admit no one who does not come up 
to its present standards. 

These men may not know much about the 
Church, but they must know a great deal about 
the world and, in particular, they must know that 
desegregation cannot be postponed indefinitely. 
Even conservative moderates on the race issue rec- 
ognize that desegregation on the level of higher 
education is one of the best places to begin. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of this in- 
transigence of the trustees is that Duke is one of 
the many examples of the contrast between those 
colleges and universities connected with the Church 
and those that are public. In Chapel Hill, just a 
few miles from Durham, is the University of North 
Carolina, which has admitted Negroes. The law 
was a factor, but the university itself, after some 
inner conflict, became willing to take this step. It 
is incongruous that a church-related school should 
lag behind public institutions, and it is of course 
intolerable that a theological school should be seg- 
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regated. In this regard, it is significant that all of 
the Southern Baptist theological schools have aban- 
doned segregation. 

Duke University is a great national university, 
but it will become a provincial institution if the 
trustees have their way much longer. Segregation 
in a Christian institution denies its very nature; 
in a center of universal learning, segregation is in- 
compatible with its intellectual claims. 

Prof. Mollegen, in writing about the situation 
in Virginia (“No Stillness Before Appomattox,” 


March 30 issue), warns against an attitude of indis- 
criminate moral condemnation toward advocates of 
segregation and asks that we who disagree with 
them respect the motives of many of them. Such 
a warning, however, should not prevent a small 
group of powerful men, who have had a wide 
enough experience of the world to know better, 
from feeling the full weight of the criticism, from 
all parts of the nation, of the religious, moral and 
intellectual incongruity of their policy. 

J.C. B. 


Disciples of Dissent, Texas Style 


TN AUSTIN, Houston, Dallas and smaller east- 

ern Texas cities, a loosely organized but highly 
articulate corporal’s guard of Methodist and Epis- 
copal laymen are staging a revolt against the lead- 
ership, the social pronouncements and the organi- 
zational structure of the National Council of the 
Churches in the United States. 

A study of this neo-fundamentalist, rightist move- 
ment within churches affiliated with the NCC re- 
veals that these laymen have declared a holy war 
against integration, “foreignitis” (foreign aid), the 
United Nations, the “nine traitors of the Supreme 
Court,” Walter Reuther and the labor movement, 
atheistic communism, and any bishop, seminary 
professor or clergyman known to be to the left of 
Norman Vincent Peale. 


Revolt Against the NCC 


They have declared war against the NCC and 
other church councils, which they are convinced 
are leftist, socialist and, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, pawns in the hands of Communists. To be sure, 
Texas does not have a monopoly on this breed of 
laymen. Out here, however, everything comes king- 
size and that goes for a war against church councils 
and denominational leaders. 

The tactics of the disciples of dissent in local 
churches is to try to create a climate of opinion 
hostile to Protestant church councils. For instance, 
in the fall of 1957 at St. John the Divine (Epis- 
copal), located in the most exclusive residential sec- 
tion of Houston, W. Hume Everett, attorney for 
Ohio Oil Company, chairman of the State Bar As- 
sociation’s American Citizenship Committee, active 
leader in Freedom in Action (an ultra-conservative 
political organization cutting across party lines) and 
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sympathetic supporter of the Houston White Citi- 
zens’ Council, wrote a letter to Bishop John E. 
Hines of the diocese of Texas, explaining that since 
part of his contribution went to the support of the 
NCC, which he was convinced had as its primary 
objective a socialistic America, he would not sub- 
scribe to the budget of St. John’s. Copies of the let- 
ter were sent to the suffragan bishops of the diocese 
and to the rectors, wardens and vestrymen of St. 
John’s. 

Mr. Everett’s viewpoint seems to reflect the in- 
fluence of those “apostles of discord” J. B. Mat- 
thews, John T. Flynn (The Road Ahead) and Ma- 
jor Edgar G. Bundy, editor of News and Views, 
chairman of the National Laymen’s Council of 
the Christian League of America and author of 
Collectivism in the Churches. 


Continuing his effort to build up adverse senti- 
ment against the NCC, Mr. Everett sponsored and 
chaired a meeting in the parish house last April. 
Major Bundy addressed the meeting. In October, 
Mr. Everett again addressed a letter to the ves- 
try, pointing out that an announced speaker 
at the church would be the third official from 
a council of churches to speak there in recent 
months. He remarked that such activity was ques- 
tionable because the World Council of Churches 
was said to be linked with Communist clergy. He 
enclosed a copy of News and Views and posed 16 
antagonistic questions about the NCC. 


What influence did Mr. Everett's activity have 
on the thinking of the communicants of St. John’s? 
The vestry did not permit a full discussion of the 
issue. A few were active in support of Mr. Everett's 
views. But one layman wrote a highly critical anony- 
mous letter with the ad hominem implication that 
Mr. Everett see a psychiatrist. For the most part, 
however, the communicants of St. John’s, although 








embarrassed by the extreme language used by the 
attorney and by the presence of an itinerant Bap- 
tist preacher in their parish house and disturbed 
by the potential threat to their operating budget, 
were of the opinion that Mr. Everett had done 
them a service in calling to their attention the 
pronouncements and policies of the NCC. 

To paraphrase one of them: “It seems that the 
leaders of the NCC in taking a world-wide view 
have ignored the interests of Protestant churches 
in the United States and the best interests of the 
country. We had better confine our activities to 
supporting local and diocesan programs of the Epis- 
copal Church. Any attempt to raise money for out- 
side organizations will find rough sledding.” In 
sum, although the communicants were not willing 
to join Mr. Everett’s crusade, the NCC was pil- 
loried, tried and found wanting. However, this did 
not mitigate against the raising of the current bud- 
get, which was oversubscribed. 

The attack on the NCC at the local level pro- 
ceeds in Dallas also. There, laymen of Highland 
Park and First Methodist Churches are currently 
circulating a petition condemning the NCC for the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference’s recommen- 
dation that recognition of the People’s Republic 
of China be reconsidered; it also recommends that 
the Methodist Church withdraw from the NCC. 


This action on the part of the Dallas disciples 
of dissent can be attributed to a February visit by 
M. G. Lowman, Executive Secretary of Circuit 
Riders, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, who “blasted the 
National Council of Churches with a hard-hitting 
blend of facts and emotions,” according to the Dallas 
News. The meeting was sponsored by oilman James 
N. Landrum, who rented the Highland Park town 
hall for it. Sidney Latham, vice-president of Hunt 
Oil Company, introduced Lowman to the predomi- 
nantly conservative audience of some 250 persons. 


The laymen are also revolting against the nation- 
al leadership of their denominations. In January, 
Episcopal laymen spearheaded an attack on the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The inciting incident was the scheduled 
appearance of Carey McWilliams, editor of The 
Nation, at a conference on Latin American Rela- 
tions in the Southwestern U.S. held under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Racial Minorities, Home 
Department, National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Before the conference, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kel- 
logg, communicants of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Huntsville, sent a 130-word telegram to 
Bishop Hines, protesting “with every usable word 





in Webster [sic], the appearance of Carey McWil- 
liams at proposed brainwashing session on Latin 
American relations to be held at your Episcopal 
Conference Center.” It also said that it seemed out 
of place for McWilliams (who was cited as “affiliat- 
ing with some forty-one to fifty Communist front 
organizations”) to speak “in a building paid for 
by tithes of those who believed in a triune God.” 
It closed: “Could such goofing . . . be reason why 
capital funds drive fail?” It was reported that the 
telegram was sent to about 100 clergymen and lay- 
men in the diocese. 

The Kelloggs’ telegram set the stage for exploit- 
ing the McWilliams issue at the 110th Council of 
the diocese. Drury Phillips, on behalf of St. Steph- 
en’s, Huntsville, introduced a resolution stating 
that McWilliams was known as having at one time 
been a card-carrying member of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.; the resolution went on to censor in- 
directly the Episcopal Conference Center. It was 
referred to a committee on resolutions and, after 
considerable discussion, the matter was compro- 
mised when the council adopted a resolution that 
the diocese denounces the tenets and teachings of 
communism. 


Support in the Mass Media 


In Dallas, Methodist laymen Lynn Landrum and 
Dick West have done much to foster sentiments 
against the NCC. Landrum, a widely read ‘“‘column- 
ator” of the Morning News and self-styled “leading 
elder of the Episcobapterian Church, Reformed 
Branch, Unigational Synod,” has excoriated Frank 
P. Graham, John A. Mackay, A. J. Muste and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, as well as NCC Presi- 
dent Edwin T. Dahlberg, for alleged red-tinged ac- 
tivities. Landrum also has blasted the NCC itself: 


The rank and file of the pledge-paying laymen 
of these churches never had any opportunity 
to say whether they wanted to go into the Na- 
tional Council, never had any chance (and 
never will have any National Council chance) 
to say what they actually think about recog- 
nizing godless, faithless, conscienceless Red China. 
West, a News editorial writer, echoed similar 
opinions in three successive Sunday night radio 
broadcasts last month and commended the signing 
of the petition by certain Dallas Methodist laymen 
to dissociate their churches from the NCC. 
Harold Pyle, editorial writer for the Houston 
Chronicle and a Roman Catholic conservative, has 
written editorials condemning the NCC, and the 
letters to the editor columns of both the Chronicle 
and the Dallas News are redundant with letters 
from the disciples of dissent. 
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“Newspapers” of extreme rightist opinion have 
sprung up in Texas and joined in attacking the 
NCC. The Texas Councilor, published in Houston 
by the Citizens Council of America in Texas, Inc., 
and The Southern Conservative, printed in Fort 
Worth, promulgate opinions adverse to the NCC 
and social liberalism. 

Although, as we have seen, the disciples of dis- 
sent exert their influence as individuals and not 
as a group, one formal organization has emerged. 
In one Texas city, a small band of Methodist lay- 
men have incorporated their society. Its statements 
of principle are those of evangelical fundamental- 
ism. Its connection with the “apostles of discord” 
is made evident in the concluding statement of 
purpose where they advocate: “Trial of any per- 
son, clergy or lay, who gives evidence of sympathy 
with organizations or activities declared subversive 
by Capitol Federal Security Agencies with penalty 
of expulsion from the church and its institutions.” 
This movement, which started out as an attempt 
to restore evangelical piety and individual freedom 
within the Methodist Church, soon came under the 
influence of Lowman, who is in direct communica- 
tion with one of the leaders of the group. 

In studying the movement it became quite clear 
that Bundy and Lowman found the minds of some 
Texas laymen in the wealthy churchs fallow soil 
for the seeds of dissent, for they were minds satu- 
rated with the propaganda of the extreme right 
that has flooded Texas since World War II. Dan 
Smoot’s Facts Forum and the Minute Women in 
Houston both had their heyday. Joe McCarthy 
spoke on a San Jacinto Day, and in the minds of 
some Texans was the greatest man of the century. 

The revolt has not made for an exodus of mem- 
bers from the exclusive churches to the fundamen- 
talist churches. Protestant gentlemen may cuss their 
bishops, but they still prefer to go to heaven the 
Methodist and Episcopal way. 

Apart from being a contributing factor to the 
failure of the drive for capital funds in the diocese 
(the “Bishop’s Integration Fund”) and possible loss 
of some support of the Greater Houston Council 
of Churches, the pocketbook boycott, though still 
threatened, has not been extensively employed. Lay- 
men of the caliber of Mr. Everett are committed 
to the Christian stewardship of their possessions 
and, though they may refuse to pledge, will do as 
he does—still contribute to the local needs of the 
parish, 

The revolt against the NCC has had repercus- 
sions in the Greater Houston Council of Churches, 
which is being subjected to intermittent criticism 
and attack. Laymen are reluctant to accept leader- 
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ship positions lest they be branded as associates of 
a “red organization.” The post of treasurer, which 
was supposed to have been filled in September, is 
still filled by the former treasurer. 

However, the Texas Council of Churches, found- 
ed in 1953 and ably directed by Harold Kilpatrick, 
a Presbyterian layman, has not been noticeably dam- 
aged by the all-out attack on the NCC. One evi- 
dence of this was the fact that Gov. Price Daniel, 
a Baptist conservative, had no hesitancy in accept- 
ing an invitation to address its recent annual 
meeting. 

Nevertheless, the neo-fundamentalist revolt has 
succeeded in denigrating not only the NCC but 
other cooperative agencies of the major Protestant 
denominations. A large measure of the blame for 
the distorted, suspicious and unsympathetic atti- 
tude that thousands of laymen are now developing 
toward the NCC must be placed at the door of 
Dick West and Lynn Landrum. These men, de- 
claring a moratorium on the objective research we 
expect from editors of stature, accepted at face 
value and broadcast in column and editorial and 
over radio the untrustworthy and highly critical 
attacks of Lowman. 

Nowhere in their writings do we find an objec- 
tive account of the nature, structure or organiza- 
tional representation of the NCC. Nowhere do they 
marshall reasons for their opposition to the recom- 
mendation that the recognition of Red China be 
reconsidered. Such irresponsibility is a credit to nei- 
ther the journalistic fraternity nor the fraternity of 
Methodist laymen, in both of which they proudly 
profess membership. 


Failure of the Ministry 


More serious, however, is the disclosure that the 
average layman in the churches belonging to the 
NCC has little, if any, concept of the council, its 
organizations, its objectives, its programs or its so- 
cial pronouncements. It is not to the credit of the 
ministry here that their laymen first learned about 
the social witness of the NCC not from their ser- 
mons, not from their teaching, nor from their cour- 
ageous witness, but from the distorted views of the 
“apostles of discord” as disseminated by local dis- 
ciples of dissent. 

One could wish that the crusading laymen were 
revolting against an established social ethic in the 
Texas churches, but this is not the case. The aver- 
age layman, although he would not go to the ex- 
treme nor advocate an exodus from the NCC, for 
the most part believes their fundamental tenets: 
that spiritual religion and the winning of souls is 





ie sole and primary business of the Church, that 
on vital social issues of controversial nature the 
Church has neither the obligation, the right, nor 
the authority to speak in a corporate sense. Most 
of them are not willing for ministers to even dis- 
cuss the pro’s and the con’s of social issues, let alone 
take sides. 

The revolt is against the paper pronouncements 
of the NCC, the paper resolutions of Methodist 
conferences and Episcopal diocesan councils in 
Texas, and against the emergence of an effort on 
the part of a dedicated minority of bishops, clergy- 
men and laymen to translate resolutions into ac- 
tion. It is encouraging, however, that even this 
earnest of a social ethic in the Southwest (as mani- 
fested in the concerted action of churchmen, in 
defeating ten of the twelve racial bills that went 
from the House to the Senate in 1957, and in the 
forward step that the 110th Diocesan Council of 
Texas took in authorizing the integration of dioce- 
san summer camps at the junior age level) consti- 
tuted enough of a threat to be a factor in evoking 
the type of opposition now being manifested in 
‘Texas. 

When we examine the nature of the lay revolt 
we find ourselves on familiar ground, for this is a 
sectarian, Protestant revolt, as indigenous to Amer- 
ican Protestantism as the revival meeting. Their 
“go-for-broke” dedication, their use of the Bible 
and the simple gospel as the justification for their 
action, their intimate group meetings for mutual 
encouragement, their reiterated and emphatic state- 
ment that “no organization can represent me with- 
out my consent,” their subconscious and often overt 
distrust of the clergy and their attempt to swing 
the main stream of church sentiment in the direc- 
tion of their objectives—these are all characteristics 
of movements that have revitalized Protestantism 
in this country from time to time. 

This movement had its prototype, but not its 
objective, in such movements as the anti-slavery 
crusade, the Prohibition movement and the 101 
liberal movements of the social gospel. However 
one may differ from these laymen in their objec- 
tives and deplore their extreme and at times abu- 
sive language, we will err if we dismiss them as 
fascists or crackpots. They are not. They have re- 
minded Protestantism that in the final analysis she 
cannot commit the implementation of her social 
ethic to resolutions, national councils and ecclesias- 
tical leaders, but must look to the priesthood of 
the laity: to the indigenous, independent and dyna- 
mic commitment of laymen who implement the so- 
cial responsibilities of the Church, not in obedience 
to pronouncements as such, but because the pro- 
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nouncements express a theology they understand, 
an ethic to which they can give voluntary commit. 
ment. 

In a sense, this Texas movement occupies a vacu. 
um created by the innocuous, smug homilies of 
Episcopal parsons and by the smooth gospel of a 
liberal Methodism that emerged too late to carry 
the drive of the social gospel. These laymen be. 
came rebels with the wrong cause because the clergy 
responsible for their instruction and their nurture, 
with few exceptions, had neither the vision nor the 
courage nor the theological insights to interpret at 
the local level the pronouncements of their denom. 
inations, much less those of the NCC. 


~ 


In the final analysis, the answer to this lay revolt ’ 


of neo-fundamentalism will be given when the 
clergy exercises its responsibility toward those lay- 
men who now in small numbers constitute the coun. 
terpart of the laymen who have led the crusade 
against the NCC. This crusade in time will have 
its counter-movements as the churches in the South- 
west shift from paper pronouncement to action re- 
inforced by patient pastoral leadership, through 
adult education and prophetic preaching. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


More About Senator Kennedy... 


TO THE EDITORS: Your writer on “Senator 
Kennedy’s Statement” (March 16) has, in my judg- 
ment, entirely misrepresented the Senator’s credo 
as given in Look, March 3. You accuse Kennedy, 
as has the Catholic press, of putting the Constitu- 
tion above God—or above conscience. You are con- 
ceiving his statement in the context of “We must 
obey God rather than man” and are shocked when 
Kennedy says nothing takes precedence over his 
oath of office. 

You overlook the fact that the Roman Catholic 
views this issue of the duty to conscience in quite 
a different light. A Roman Catholic who is faith- 
ful to the teaching of his church has, properly 


speaking, no conscience of his own. In “The Ques: | 


tioi Box” of The Tidings, Los Angeles diocesan 
publication, Aug. 15, 1958, a correspondent asks 
what a Catholic should do when the dictates of a 
Catholic’s conscience run counter to those of his 
church. Father Sheridan replies: ‘““There is no con- 
flict between the dictates of a Catholic’s conscience 
and those of his Church, for the simple reason that 
the dictates of his conscience will always follow 
and reflect those of his Church.... For its mem- 


bers’ conscience are actually formed by the decrees | 


of the Church.” So Pope Leo XIII in Sapientiae 
Christianae: “Union of minds, therefore, requires, 
together with a perfect accord in one faith, com- 
plete submission and obedience of will to the 


Church and to the Roman Pontiff, as to God Him- | 


self.” 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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DRAMA 


J. B.: TOGETHERNESS IN UZ 


This is a minority opinion on the verse play 
J.B. by Archibald MacLeish which opened to al- 
most universal critical accolades. Though stunned 
by the power of the spectacle, I remained puzzled 
and deeply dissatisfied. Nevertheless, one must be 
grateful to Mr. MacLeish for helping resurrect a 
theatre of breadth and depth. We have been too 
long in the far country of clinical psychology. 

The production is powerful and appropriate. 
Elia Kazan has transmitted a vigor and drive that 
gives the play nearly enough momentum to keep 
it afloat past the fatal flaws in the second act. 
Charges that Kazan’s production smudged the orig- 
inal concept of the play are absurd. Without Ka- 
zan, it would never have survived the stringent de- 
mands of Broadway. All in all, the acting is not 
of the stature of the staging. Most of the actors are 
uncomfortable with verse, which is not surprising 
in an age that spends a great deal of time and 
money debasing the language and canonizing ba- 
nality. 

J.B. is presented by a series of theatrical illusions 
on an otherwordly set representing a circus tent. 
J.B. is a successful banker living a rich suburban 
life. Suddenly tragedy strikes him (God is dared 
by Satan to test J.B.’s faith): his children are killed 
one by one, an atomic explosion destroys the bank, 
he is terribly burned with atomic ash and his wife 
leaves him. The first act ends with J.B. still bless- 
ing God but demanding that he be shown his guilt. 
The second and last act shows J.B. crouched in 
agony, amidst the ruins of his city and life, seek- 
ing the meaning of his suffering: a striking picture 
of the dilemma of modern man in a world whose 
knowledge has long since outrun its wisdom. 

The Comforters arrive and offer their solutions 
of Christian Orthodoxy, Depth Psychology and 
Marxism. J.B. rejects them, then is temporarily 
cowed by the loudspeaker voice of God quoting 
from the Old Testament Job. Recovering, he defies 
God’s indictment of finitude and ignorance, but 
he still does not curse God. Satan is defeated. God 
gives everything back. Sarah returns and together 
ina dark world they decide that only human love 
can find a way. 

The stage illusion created by MacLeish and Kaz- 
an is theatrically exciting, but even Kazan’s direc- 
torial fireworks cannot create substance in a con- 
fusing house of mirrors where no one can really 
be sure exactly what Mr. MacLeish has said about 
the important questions he has raised. 

The disappointment I felt at the play’s denoue- 
ment was due to Mr. MacLeish’s offering such a 
little answer (perhaps “inadequately developed” an- 
swer is better) to such a big question. I am sure 
this is a large part of it, but there are other rea- 
sons. In choosing the Book of Job as the ancient 
wall against which to build his modern lean-to, 


ee 
Mr. Lanier is an Episcopal clergyman closely related to the theatre. 
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Mr. MacLeish asked for trouble, for the book is 
perplexing and unfulfilling even in its biblical con- 
text. In it, Jewish theology is brought to a dead 
end and confronted with a God so transcendent 
as to be nearly non-existent. Having chosen Job, 
Mr. MacLeish created a second problem for him- 
self by consciously distorting, for reasons of stage 
expediency, the narrative technique and central in- 
tent of the ancient poet who fashioned it. There 
may have been no other choice, but this distortion 
led to the deep trouble of the second act. 

Job is a non-dramatic theological poem funda- 
mentally resistant to dramatic tension. Its climate 
is reflective not active. Thus the temptation, if 
one is writing a contemporary play, is to empha- 
size—at the expense of the ideas—what action there 
is to hold the audience. Mr. MacLeish was tempted 
and fell. Nine-tenths of the Book of Job is con- 
cerned with Job’s quest for the meaning of his suf- 
fering. This is the heart of the biblical book. In 
].B., there is no real search: to me this is the fatal 
flaw in the play. MacLeish evidently decided that 
what J.B. thought about what happened to him 
was less dramatic, if not less important, than what 
happened to him. At least that’s the way it seems. 

MacLeish seriously scants J.B.’s necessary pil- 
erimage and here again, to the viewers’ confusion, 
J.B. and Job diverge. Though J.B. cries out: “Show 
me my guilt,” he doesn’t mean it the way Job does. 
Job cries to a God he believes in; ].B., to the echo 
of a distant voice he does not believe in. But this 
is never made sufficiently clear. J.B. is not search- 
ing for the meaning of senseless suffering under a 
righteous God, but for the meaning of vulnerable 
human life in a world without God. 

].B. hurries past all the important tarrying places 
where thought could deepen. The upshot is that 
MacLeish offers only a parody of modern man’s 
search. The Comforters who probed for Job’s se- 
cret guilt are in J.B. mere caricatures of the an- 
swers offered by Communism, the Church and 
Depth Psychology. As the audience anticipates 
from the first burlesqued entrance, J.B. rejects 
them. At this point, it becomes evident that the 
task undertaken is too big for MacLeish. 

Does he really expect us to accept as real these 
posturing lampoons of the solutions to which mil- 
lions give allegiance? If they are meant to offer 
live options to a man dying of meaninglessness, 
one can only feel either that Mr. MacLeish is lack- 
ing in seriousness or has a shockingly shallow un- 
derstanding of three enormous forces in the con- 
temporary world. Certainly honest Marxism or 
Depth Psychology are much better alternatives to 
~an’s needs in the modern world than “together- 
ness” or a high humanism dying like ivy on a 
scorched wall. 

What finally does MacLeish offer us? “The slow 
human truth” of love: love that suffers but will 
not die and is enough to sustain men in a world 
of dark churches and starless, indifferent skies. One 
is tempted to ask if Mr. MacLeish actually believes 
that the love of a good woman is the specific for 
what ails ].B.. Can the “coal of the human heart” 
provide the warmth to sustain man facing the chill 








abyss of atomic obliteration? In life, a wise and 
loving Sarah does not always return; there is “‘a 
way away” and human love can and does die. Man 
does not create or recreate himself, and though God 
is Love, Love is not God. Mr. MacLeish’s answer 
is stony bread indeed for those who believe man’s 
love to be exhaustible and ultimately undepend- 
able. 

It is easy to be scornful of what appears to be 
an inadequate answer, and I do not mean to reject 
highhandedly what Mr. MacLeish offers. Keener 
minds than mine are silenced by the paradox of 
human and divine love (where does one find them 
unmixed?). As minimal as it is, if this is MacLeish’s 
irreducible truth, it must be respected. 

If the love J.B. rebuilds his life on is profound 
and humble enough, he may discover that he and 
Sarah have taken the first steps together on the 
long way home to the God who does not hide in 
the murky darkness of the distant reaches of the 
cosmos, but who was man, who loved and suffered, 
who gave his life that ours might have meaning. 

SIDNEY LANIER 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 58.) 


What the Catholic has, in lieu of personal con- 
science, is the composite of teachings and direc- 
tives that his church supplies. Whatever right of 
personal judgment a Catholic might have, apart 
from his church, on an issue with moral implica- 
tions, is nullified in practice by the horror of the 
penalities the Church can impose on one who in- 





In Our Next Issue 


ALAN PATON writes about the present situa- 
tion in South Africa. 

“The great power of the Government and the 
elevation of apartheid to the supreme good has 
had a bad influence on white Christians... . 
[Dutch Reformed churchmen] would be angered 
by the suggestion that apartheid has become the 
supreme good and would reply that it is merely 
the means by which justice, love and truth are 
to be realized. Yet that can hardly be so; for it 
is not the great word of justice but the slogan 
of apartheid that stirs the Nationalist heart... .” 
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vokes it. But the right to “oppose in conscience” 
unjust acts of the State is an individual and per. 
sonal right. We recognize the individual’s “right 
of conscience” as a conscientious objector to mil- 
itary service, but an organized conspiracy to per- 
suade men not to register would be a different mat. 
ter. Such a right when manipulated by a group— 
even a group of clerics—could involve sedition. 

The crucial point, which you overlooked, was 
quite clear to Kennedy. It shows up in the part of 
the quotation which, oddly, you omitted. You quote 
him: “Nothing takes precedence over his oath to 
uphold the constitution and all its parts.” At that 
point you place a period. But Kennedy did not. 
He went right on to explain what he meant in the 
words: “including the First Amendment and the 
strict separation of Church and State.” The emphasis 
is not on the word nothing as you place it, but 
rather on the qualifying phrase. Kennedy was say- 
ing that in matters where his Church might give 
a different directive, as in the matter of separation 
of Church and State, he would uphold not the cleri- 
cal directive but the Constitution. His statements 
on other issues where “conflict of interest” is in- 
volved further bear this out. 

Kennedy was not referring to conscience or to 
God in the Protestant sense, a sense he probably 
does not understand. He was referring to consci- 
ence in the Roman Catholic sense—what the 
Church says. You should have commended Ken- 
nedy’s statement instead of criticizing it. 

C. STANLEY LowELL, Associate Director, 
Protestants and other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
Washington, D.C. 
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